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XXIV. — An Account of a Religious Festival, comprising Leaf 
Wearing, and the Hanging, or Cheddul. By John Shortt, 
M.D., F.L.S., M.R.C.P.L., &c., General Superintendent of 
Vaccination (late Zillah Surgeon Chengleput), H.M.I.A., 
Madras. 

[Read Dec. 12th, 1865.] 

Religion has ever been a subject difficult of comprehension 
among all people and all nations throughout the world, and 
this accounts for the many differences of opinion, not only in the 
superstitions of the savage and ignorant who but dimly dis- 
cern a superior and mysterious being as ruler of all things, but 
also among the learned who, notwithstanding authorities to refer 
to, yet differ on this important point, and are found ready in the 
defence of their peculiar opinion to suffer, and even to meet death. 
Perhaps among the Asiatics, the most devoted followers of their 
various sects are the Hindus, who are ever ready to sacrifice life 
or limb in honour of the deities they believe in. 

About the time I was writing a paper on the leaf-wearing 
tribes of India for the Anthropological Society of London, I hap- 
pened to show to a friend a drawing of these singular people, 
when I was informed of a leaf-wearing ceremony that took place 
annually in my own district, and of which I had never heard before. 
I determined to visit this place on the next annual festival, and 
satisfy myself of its nature and correctness. Accordingly, after 
visiting the place and witnessing the ceremony of leaf- wearing 
and the cheddul, or hanging, I sent an account of the occurrence 
soon after to the Madras Times, from which paper I now take 
the following account, believing that it may prove of interest to 
the Society. 

THE "CHEDDUL"* OR HANGING FEAST. 

About twenty-five miles to the northwest of Madras is 
situated the large village of Perriapollium, which, prior to 
Mr. Pelly's amalgamation scheme, formed a Ousbah station, but 
is now comprised in the Trivellore Taluq. This village is famous 
for a temple dedicated to a goddess known by the several names 
of Bowanee, Ammah, Ellai Ammah, and Marry Ammah ;-f* 
it is situated on the western bank of a river, which takes its 
name from the village, but is sometimes called Malatarr. The 

* The Churruck Poojah of Bengal. 

t By some " Kali," and is the Kali or Durga of Hindus generally. 
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river is about 200 feet in breadth, and only during the freshes 
of the monsoons is covered with water, at other times it is a bed 
of coarse sand through which a small stream flows along the 
eastern border. On the western side is situated the temple of 
Bowannee, in the middle of a small tope ; it is a little building in 
the form of a Oopura, composed of brick and chunam, and 
enclosed by walls all round, and some minor buildings are con- 
tained within the enclosure. The temple is mentioned in Hindu 
mythology as a place of great sanctity, but the present building 
is apparently of recent origin. The annual festival takes place 
either late in July or early in August, and lasts a fortnight ; it 
usually terminates on a Sunday, and the Cheddul, and other im- 
portant ceremonies, take place on the last day. The number of 
people who are attracted here, during the annual festival, from 
Madras, and the surrounding villages, and some of them from 
much greater distances, is said to exceed 100,000, and from my 
own personal observation I do not think it could have been less, 
probably more. The tope surrounding the temple, and the bed of 
the river, literally swarm with human beings of both sexes, and 
every age, from the octogenarian to the new born infant with its 
mother. The whole place presents the appearance of a fair, 
temporary booths and bazaars are set up on all sides, in which 
are displayed, besides the usual articles of consumption, native 
jewellery, scents, colours, sweatmeats, fruits, etc. Cocoanuts in 
large heaps are to be seen on all sides, and are in great requisi- 
tion. To a distance of a mile or two along the bed of the river 
the atmosphere is actually darkened by the smoke proceeding 
from the numerous fires on which rice is being boiled to make 
pongul, or offering, and cow-dung being used as fuel, from motives 
of economy, a dense mass of suffocating smoke rises from this 
locality, where some thousands of these pongul chatties are boiling. 
Sheep, goats, and fowls are slaughtered here by thousands, some- 
times buffaloes ; some two or three men being specially appointed 
for the work, and they are perfectly exhausted before the slaughter 
is over. A large bill-hook is the instrument used for the purpose, 
which in shape and size resembles a huge Burmese knife, and 
with one blow the head of the animal is severed from the body ; 
the Poojalee takes possession of the head, and the owner who made 
the offering walks off with the carcase, which is immediately 
bought up for a mere trifle by individuals having an eye to busi- 
ness, and who come prepared to make purchases. Their agents 
start off with them to the Madras market, so that while the feast 
is going on a little business is being done quietly. Others cut 
up the carcase of the sheep, and freeing it from the skin and 
entrails, tie it whole on their carts to dry, it would appear ; some 
again cut up the meat in pieces, string it on a cord, and tie it 
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about their carts to dry, and carts are to be seen all over the 
place, with the meat of the carcases that have been sacrificed 
hanging on all sides. The locality where the animals are 
slaughtered is at some distance from, but right in front of, the 
temple, and the filthy appearance of the place, from the blood of 
the slaughtered animals, is sickening ; for days after the traces of 
the slaughter are visible, and are pointed out with much pride by 
those interested. The most curious of the ceremonies connected 
with this temple commenced this year (1 864) on Sunday, August 
7th, on which day the feast also terminated. Men, women, and 
children of all castes of the Hindoos, except Brahmins,* proceed 
to the river to bathe, and after a bath strip themselves of all 
clothing, and deck themselves with neem leaves ; not a particle of 
clothing or anything of cotton is to be seen about their persons, 
even the middle string worn by native males, and called unna- 
caver is removed, and the yellow string to which the " Thallee," 
or symbol of marriage, is attached, is taken oft 7 the necks of the 
females. A garland of leafy neem twigs fastened to a straw 
rope is tied round the waist, this leafy covering descends to the 
lower end of the thighs, and sometimes to the knees ; the females 
hold a cluster of neem twigs in each hand, and cross their arms 
over the chest, and this comprises the whole of their dress; males 
have only the garland round the middle. Thus dressed, they rush 
up to the temple door, and from thence make their obeisance to 
the deity within, and then walk two or three times round the 
temple in conformity with some vow previously made, returning 
to the doorway, they make their obeisance, and then go to the 
river, where they divest themselves of their leafy clothing and 
throw it into the stream. After bathing and dressing in their 
ordinary clothing, they go and make their pongul, and offer such 
sacrifice in sheep, fowls, or goats, as their means will admit of ; 
but there is no rule as to this, for some make their sacrifice before 
putting on their leafy dress. Sometimes men and women, after 
bathing in the river, lie down near the temple and roll themselves 
right round it ; cattle also decked in neem leaves are taken round 
the temple. All these ceremonies are performed in the fulfilment 
of previously made vows, sometimes for deliverance from a bed of 
sickness or attack of small-pox ; others who have prayed for 
a family, come, on the birth of a child, to carry out their vows. 
Prayers to Bowanee are considered of never failing efficacy in 
securing a family to the childless. 

These ceremonies terminate by twelve o'clock, when prepara- 
tions for the Gheddul or hanging feast commence. A large up- 

* Brahmins attend on the sly occasionally ; their women, more especially 
when childless, come in the hope of obtaining an offspring. 
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right shaft is staked into the soil, and to the upper end a circular 
pivot is fastened, some three or four feet in length, and to the 
extremity of this a cross pole or pivot is fixed just like that seen 
in a picota, which gives to the transverse pole an upward and 
downward play, like that of a picota, whilst the circular pivot on 
which it rests enables it to be turned round and round, thus 
giving the apparatus a double motion. Over one extremity of 
the cross pole a small framed awning, covered with red calico and 
bordered with a white frill, is fastened, and to the other extremity 
a long cord, so as to command the double action of the pole. 
The extreme height of the pole from which the man is suspended 
is 92 feet from the ground. The individuals who undergo the 
operation are men of ages averaging from 20 to 40, and they do it 
in fulfilment of vows, I believe ; the number is limited, and there 
is consequently often a struggle among the candidates for the 
honour. On the 7th instant eleven were permitted to perform 
the ceremony of being suspended in the air by large iron hooks 
drilled through the skins of their backs. I remember reading 
from missionary and other reports, that individuals who under- 
went the operation were generally well narcotised previously, and 
I was determined to make use of the present opportunity to 
ascertain how far this was correct. I closely examined three of 
the eleven who were suspended that evening, and found that they 
had been fasting the whole day, and had taken neither food nor 
drink since morning ; they were young men, averaging from twenty 
to twenty-five years of age ; the heart's action was normal, the 
pulse calm and quiet, with a slight indication of weakness ; the 
men themselves were cool and collected ; each had a yellow 
handkerchief tied about his head, and a short pair of drawers 
called chuddee, of the same colour, and a yellow cloth filled with 
flowers and limes, was loosely tied round themiddle. Thus equipped, 
they were brought up to the stand one after another. Here, after 
making their obeisance to the deity, one of them folded his arms 
and stooped forward, some (white) holy ashes of Unmoor were 
brought and drawn two inches wide transversely across the back 
in line with the inferior angle of the shoulder blade, then the 
ashes were dusted away, and the back was now closely scruti- 
nised by two individuals who smelt of liquor. One of them now 
struck the back, about the base of the shoulder-blade on the right 
with the palm of his hand ; the muscle beneath (what the doctors 
would call trapezius) contracted slightly, when he seized the skin 
with the forefingers and thumbs of both hands, and raised it a little 
off" the back. His assistant now extracted an arrow-headed lance 
about two inches long from his waistcloth ; this he screwed on to 
the point of a large iron hook of about half an inch in diameter at 
the thickest part ; this being thrust through the skin, the arrow 
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head was removed and a lime was stuck on the end of a hook ; 
the portion of the skin thus transfixed was about one inch in 
breadth ; the same process was repeated on the left side, some 
cotton cord dyed yellow with turmeric was attached to the hooks, 
the pole was lowered and the cotton cord fastened to its point 
about three feet from the end ; about six feet below another piece 
of cotton cord was tied on, and knotted into several loops. The 
man was now raised off his legs, and the big toe of each foot was 
inserted one above the other into the loops ; this completed, the pole 
was raised, and the man literally hung in the air by the hooks 
in his back, his great toes resting in the loops. He raised both 
his hands united to the forehead and made obeisance towards the 
temple ; by this time the pole had reached its perpendicular and 
his position was now reversed, he stood upright, being held above 
by the hooks in his back, and his feet resting in the looped cord. 
After he had remained in this attitude for a minute or two, the 
pole was lowered obliquely, so that he hung flat in the air, and 
in this position he was twirling round and round for about half- 
an-hour. During the whole time he scattered handfuls of flowers 
and limes from his waistcloth, whilst the crowd beneath struggled 
and fought to secure the flowers and limes thus showered down. 
The scene that took place is impossible to describe ; the crowd 
seemed to have been transformed into a mass of inverted 
umbrellas, from the number of these articles thus held to 
catch a flower or a lime. Those fortunate enough to secure their 
object, at once walked away with their booty, for fear that some 
stronger individual should snatch it away from them. After the 
pole has been twirled round, it is gradually lowered, and the 
man extricated from his position. He takes care to reserve in 
his waistcloth a few limes and flowers, to present in person to the 
chief people present at the ceremony. The hooks fit so tightly 
into the skin that not a drop of blood escapes, and after the 
suspension, when the hook is extracted, there is no trace of bleeding 
from the wound, which is easily accounted for by the previous 
strain and pressure, but the ignorant crowd do not understand 
this, and attribute the absence of bleeding to the special inter- 
position of the deity, and those interested make as much of the 
fact as possible, and attract the people's attention to it. As soon 
as the hooks are withdrawn, a little vermilion is placed on the 
wound, and the part is bandaged with a handkerchief. In the 
evening, the man who has undergone the operation breaks his 
fast for the first time that day by eating some sweetmeats and 
plantains, and drinking some milk, and for several days after he 
goes about in his yellow clothes, passing frequently from house 
to house, and receiving presents. Sometimes fed with milk and 
plantains. The strength and elasticity of the human hide is 
VOL. iv. z 
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well seen here, for only about an inch of skin is transfixed, on 
either side, and the weight it sustains, computed at the lowest 
figure, exceeds 100 lbs., for I am sure every one of the three men 
whose suspension we witnessed, exceeded that weight by 30 or 
40 pounds. They take advantage of the skin of the back, as 
being thicker there than in any other part of the body. I 
remember seeing at the Medical College, Madras, some tanned 
specimens of the human hide ; it certainly makes capital leather, 
quite as good as that of the ox. Religious enthusiasm and 
fanaticism inspire these men with a sort of false strength, which 
enables them to endure with fortitude this cruel rite ; under the 
influence of the same feelings, individuals have been found in all 
ages voluntarily submitting to the like tortures. We were 
under the impression that the days of Cheddul hanging were over, 
and could hardly believe that this barbarous ceremony was allowed 
to be carried out within a few miles of Madras, the capital of the 
Presidency. The temple of Bowanee was built by the Zemindar 
of Venkul, who is, we believe, an educated man, and a late 
scholar of the Madras University. The sale of the neem leaves 
alone, with which the people who resort thither deck themselves, 
exceeds 800 Rs. It is an ascertained fact that either last year, 
or the one before it, the revenue from the sale of the leaves 
actually realised 800 Rs., and this year it is believed that it will 
exceed that sum. This is not all ; the number of sheep's and 
goats' heads brings a small sum, and the fowls form another item 
in the revenue ; for all the fowls taken there are not slaughtered. 
There is a small pandall raised in front of the temple, on which 
two men are seated, and the people bring the fowl there, and after 
performing certain ceremonies, throw the bird up to the men on 
the pandall, who secure it, and from an opening in the pandall 
throw it down to others below who are waiting to receive it ; 
some thousands of fowls are thus secured, and many are resold 
immediately to undergo again the same process. With reference 
to the Cheddul, I must say that I saw it carried out some years 
ago at St. Thomas' Mount, when the foot rest was not given ; the 
man literally swung in the air suspended by the hooks in his back. 
In the present instance, although the big toe was supported by a 
loop made of a cord, it could not have removed much of the strain 
from the hooks in the back. 



